Area Lives Chapter In History 
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As throughout the nation, resi- 
dents of the Greater New Haven 
area lived today in national 
mourning, deeply touched by emo- 
tions of vigorous life and violent 
death unleased in the memory 
that is John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Historians, as they have in 
the past, will record details of 
the weekend of national tragedy. 
Vivid details of this infamous 
period will be written for gen- 
erations yet unborn — as writers 
of another era recorded similar 
events for children of this day 
to better know their world. 

But in a community, as in a 
nation, stilled in respectful, heart- 
felt homage to a man; appalled 
by unbelievable violence, people 
lived what the historians will 
write. 

Step was broken in the daily 
routine as a sniper’s bullet snuf- 
fed out the life of the nation’s 
leader. It began Friday. 

I Throughout the community the 

world suddenly crumbled in the 
cry “the President has been 
shot.” 

It came as people went out 
about ordinary routine. Back to 
desk or machines after lunch. A 
bit of pre-Christmas shopping. 
Plans for Thanksgiving. In many 
homes housewives settled down 
with a second lunch cup of coffee 
before television screens. 

World Stops 

The daily ritual of the “soap 
opera” was under way. “As The 
World Turns” was on many 
screens. The world was to stop. 
Shots of a Dallas rifle echoed 
almost immediately into every 
street, home and heart. On the 
wings of disbelief. 

Where in another generation 
the tragedy would not touch 
Americans for many hours, yes 
even days, it was as if a relative 
or a neighbor down the street had 
died and the family had been im- 
mediately notified. The words 
filling the airwaves were hard to 
believe. 

Throughout the community, 
people flocked to newsstands. 
There was no denying the bold 
black type that told the story. 
“People just stood around and 
waited for the editions to come,” 
a newsdealer recalled. “They 
picked up a paper. Looked at it 
and just walked off in a daze.” 


I A woman recalled living 
through Friday afternoon and Fri- 
! day night. “I woke up Saturday 
morning. I thought it must have 
been a dream. The President is 
dead. I dreamed it. It didn’t 
happen. But the paper at my 
doorstep was no dream.” 
Throughout the day chores 
were accomplished — but every- 
where the story of the black 
Friday was heard. 

Other than • essential activity 
was forgotten. Again newspapers 
were gobbled up as fast as they 
came off the press — pages of 
tomorrow’s history books. Radio 
and television continued their 
vigil. 

In spite of the magnitude of 
the occasion, one might have 
felt as if he was sitting through 
an old fashion wake. The vigil 
over the beloved dead as friends 
and neighbors trooped in and out. 
But these were people of the 
world — city, state and national 
leaders; kings, premiers and the 
shoeshine boy. 

Saw It Happen 

They had read of Lincoln. His 
glorious life. His death by bullet. 
Through the modern media of 
news they saw on this weekend 
that violence is something un- 
fortunately real. They saw a bril- 
liant man waving, at crowds one 
minute, crumbled in the arms 
of his wife, life ebbing, in a split 
second. 

In houses of worship — or in 
humble prayer at home — they 

sought relief. Sunday in the 

Greater New Haven region 
churches were crowded. Clergy- 
men of all faiths wove threads 
of a man’s God into a cloth of 
comfort. 

Even while people were in 

houses of worship dedicated to 
the moment, others of this bright 
Sunday were at home preparing 
the family dinner. Suddenly 
burst on their window of the 

the world another display of vio- 
lence. The man accused of slay- 
ing the President had himself 
been shot while in custody. 

People had heard the theme: 
"while we may have disagreed 
with the President on political 
ideology, we, no matter on what 
side of the fence stood, admired 
him as a person. We had differ- 
ent political beliefs, but in no 
way did it interfere with our 
friendship or respect.” 


Yale and city officials, with 
people of all walks of life, left 
churches to hear the latest news. 
For others the screen depicted 
the grief of Washington as the 
casisson bearing a flag-draped 
casket moved through every 
home. 

“I still have the newspapers to 
read. This magnet kept me in 
Washington and Dallas. I must 
read more. I have today’s pa- 
pers. It is something that must 
be kept.” 

The actual gunfire as seen is 
something that even the most vio- 
lent of shows would not show in 
the fictional plays of cops and - 
robbers. In the nation’s capital 
the leaders of the world filed in- 
off airplanes from all sections of, ~ 
the globe. 

It was as if, in another less 
modern day, the mayor’s car- ' 
riage or car pulled up in front 
of the house of mourning to pay 
respects of the community. 

About the time representatives ’ 

of the Japanese government de* 
planed and Charles de Gaulle, id 
president of France, swept in dig* , ■ 
nity through the Dulles Airport, 
die nation ordinarily would have ' 
been watching on television a 
program of past history. 

The show was not shown, but • 
would have been “The Plots 
Against Hitler,” a program 
scheduled long before the plot of - 
Dallas. Throughout the day, view- i 
ers would have seen a “Visit to ■ 
London” with advance indications j 
they would have been treated to -- 
a view of the London Bridge and ’ 
Big Ben. j 

They saw Big Ben with the ijl 
flag at half-staff in respect to « 
President Kennedy. . !; 

They saw the gun hand of a \ 
killer kill a killer. - ..L 

And they saw a three-year- 
old boy, a six-year-old girl and a ?■> 
grieving mother. They heard — X 
“There was a sound of laughter;- jp 
in a moment, it was no more* 1 
And so she took a ring from her •** 
finger and placed it in- his t 
hands.” " 

A tear was difficult to. hold 
back. One hand to swallow hard. 

Or just cry. 

The history books will tell our 
children’s children that. Of the 
weekend a nation fell to its 
[knees in grief— and disbelief. 


